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ABSTRACT 



Catholic education in the United States was 
initially avowedly catholic: its purpose was to train catholics, and 
it rested on the purpose that there would always be enough religious 
personnel to staff the institutions. The G.I. Bill of Rights and 
federal funding for higher education were instrumental in providing 
growth capital fcr catholic institutions. These events also 
precipitated (1) a serious shortage of priests, brothers and sisters 
to assume the increased responsibilities, and (2) a cost squeeze when 
federal funds had to be matched. Catholic colleges went public for 
recruitment of faculty, stdents, board members and eventually 
administrators. As they did so, they became much more secular 
institutions. The sixties saw the beginning of the radical 
questioning of Catholic institutions, as the call for ecumenicism 
that flowed from Vatican II began to have its impact on Catholic 
institutions cf higher education. Prominent Catholic educators 
debated the functions and role of the Catholic college in these moves 
to secularity, and it is the thesis of this paper that colleges that 
are public in their charters, goals, purposes, governance, and in 
their recruitment of students, faculty, and administrators, are not 
church-related. (AF) 
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The Development of Catholic Higher Education 
in the United States 

Joseph P. Kelly 



It is a difficult task to present a paper concerned with 
society and particularly with two of societies most significant 
and turbulent institutions . . . colleges and churches. As society 
becomes more complex every institution is being called upon to 
give an account of its stewardship. We are all aware of the 
stresses and strains of our time. These are largely the result of 
technology, affluence and the rising expectation of involvement 
in institutions most closely touching our lives. Ours is an age of 
politics, and the traditional frames in which politics takes place 
no longer obtain. An uneven, unplanned discussion about the 
quality and composition of our lives has been under way in the 
formulation of public policy since the early 1 960’s. This paper is 
primarily concerned with the period 1 945-- 1969 ... the first 
quarter century of this era of politicization. No longer can the 
conservative polarize politics by decrying the invasion of the 
federal government into his life ... no longer can the liberal hold 
that all that is needed is more government funding. 

We have found that government— federal, state, and local- 
touch our lives every day. Education, like politics, became almost 
suddenly, it seems, an all pervasive factor in our lives. Our 
economy and the promise of a good life for all has made us the 
first nation in history to hold out the promise of a college educa- 
tion for all of our youth. 
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It is in this context that the reevaluation of Catholic higher 
education has been taking place. This paper will pertain specif- 
ically to changes in Catholic colleges and universities. The dis- 
orientation that these events has caused within the Catholic 
church has been much more intensive as well as extensive than 
has occurred in other denominations. However, the pattern of 
growth and change toward secularization occurring here is essen- 
tially the same as that which occurred in Protestant institutions 
in an earlier era. 
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I believe there is in the United States a natural evolution 
from the sponsoring denominational institution to its progeny- 
the private institution. The recent policy changes authored by 
St. Louis University, Notre Dame University, and most Catholic 
colleges and universities support this contention. It is in this way 
that the churches . . . Catholic and Protestant . . . have made their 
greatest and most significant contribution to the nation, or ... to 
the people of God. Professor Charles E. Peterson traces this 
development in his paper, The Church-Related College: Whence 
Before Whither . The record, as he describes it, however, is largely 
the history of other than Catholic institutions 

The contribution that churches have made to the American 
nation cannot be overestimated and need not be explained ... the 
record is clear, from Harvard and Yale to St. Louis University and 
Notre Dame University. It is difficult to imagine higher education 
in the United States without this hallowed tradition. It is, how- 
ever, less difficult to imagine the United States of 2001 with a 
system of higher education that will include only state institu- 
tions. The agenda of all private education should include this 
possibility as a high priority as we plan for the future. 

The Beginning— A Total System 

Catholic education, from elementary to the university, was 
the product of an immigrant people who came to live in a nation 
where institutions and values were predominantly Protestant. 
There was a unity of purpose and function that underlay this 
self-contained structure. Its relationship to the general public was 
consistent. It paid its own way ... it was avowedly Catholic . . . 
its purpose was to train Catholics. There is, and can be no 
question of the contribution this educational system has made to 
the United States. The system, however, rested upon the premise 
that there would be, at all times, a sufficient number cf religious 
(priests, brothers and sisters) to staff the schools and colleges. 
Growth of the institutions and the integration of the Catholic 
population into the United States were to be key factors in all 
aspects of change within the Catholic church. 

The limits of this paper preclude discussion of the parochial 
schools in the United States. However, I want to mention the 
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problem of staffing with religious. It is the same problem that 
has contributed to a tremendous increase in operating costs at the 
college and university level. The shortage of sisters to staff paro- 
chial schools has placed great financial burdens on the system. 
It is inevitable that the parochial school system will be radically 
changed, curtailed or perhaps even phased out. The remaining 
vestige of it will most likely be prep-type high schools that are 
expensive and bear little, if any, resemblance to the basically 
democratic parish or diocesan parochial school. There is a close 
parallel here to what is happening in Catholic colleges and 
universities. 



Catholic Colleges , Public Funds , Growth and Secularization 

World War II was a great watershed for Catholic higher edu- 
cation. Following that war, the right to a college education for 
the more than 12 million veterans who served in that war, watt 
embodied in the G. i. Bill of Rights. It was written to enable the 
individual to use his stipend at whatever college or university he 
wished. Under provisions of the law, veterans were able to use 
the stipend for seminary education as well. The impact this had 
on all private and church-related, as well as state institutions, is 
difficult to exaggerate. In the future, it may well be seen that 
this has had a greater social, economic and political effect on 
society than the Morrell Act of 1863. However, the concept of 
tax money going to private and church-related institutions was 
established. It is interesting to note that there was little or no 
discussion concerning its constitutionality. 

Other breakthroughs in federal funding took place in the 
1950’s. Laws such as the Public Facilities Act of 1957 are the 
type to which I refer. These laws were also enacted with no 
significant analysis of educational priorities. The constitutionality 
of federal funds to church-related institutions was not questioned 
to any important degree. The expenditure of tax money for 
higher education will not be enacted so quickly or so broadly iit 
the future. The survival of public-private institutions may depend 
upon our ability to meet the demands of the “new politics” of 
educational financing. 
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We are a people hard put to place priorities for national 
policy in any context other than national defense.* After the 
Soviet Union put Sputnik into space, the American people became 
more fearful of our security. The reaction of national leaders was 
that our system of education had fallen far behind Russia in 
science and technology. A hurried, superficial analysis of our 
educational system was conducted. One result was another infu- 
sion of federal money into higher education. The intent of the 
law was to buttress our national defense. Once again tax money 
was made available to private as well as state institutions. This 
was, of course, during the Eisenhower Administration. 

The infusion of federal money into Catholic higher education 
was instrumental in providing growth capital for these institutions. 
The G. I. Bill of Rights had a great effect on coeducational and 
men’s institutions. The Facilities Act and other laws brought the 
Catholic colleges owned and operated by religious sisters’ con- 
gregations into the pattern of growth and development of sec- 
ularization. During this same period, private foundations began 
to grant “seed money” to all varieties of colleges and universities. 

These events precipitated a serious shortage of priests, 
brothers and sisters to assume the increased responsibilities. 
Along with the shortage of religious to staff the colleges and 
universities, came an ever accelerating increase in operating costs. 
The government matching grants for facilities proved to be a 
mixed blessing. It provided basic growth money, but in order to 
match the grant it required a corresponding increase in the whole 
area of development, i.e., fund-raising. It was during this period 
that Catholic institutions took a great leap forward, with little or 
no analysis of costs, consequences or priorities for their institu- 
tions or religious orders. 

Catholic educators thought matching grants (government and 
foundations), and increased student bodies would inevitably 
produce economically viable colleges and universities. Before 
any one takes umbrage at this last statement ... the haphazard 



*The rationale for the expenditure of federal money to assist students and to build 
highways (in the same period) was that our national defense would be strengthened. 
The result was that these interesting titles are seen in print every day: The National 
Defense Educational Act and the National Defense Highway Act. 
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funding of all higher education has entrapped all educators and 
institutions. Even state universities are caught in the competition 
for the tax dollar. They have some obvious advantages, however, 
so we need not sympathize with them. 

During this time the pressing problems of Catholic higher 
education appeared to be matters concerning growth and progress. 
The questioning of the nature of Catholic institutions had not yet 
surfaced. When it became an issue, however, its core had little to 
do with separation of church and state. The inability of Catholic 
colleges and universities to define their institutional governance 
and policy with some precision clouds the status of private higher 
education in the formation of public policy. This could be an 
important factor in the future of college and university education 
in the United States. 

When the effect of the cost squeeze and the decrease in 
religious vocations began to intensify, Catholics increasingly went 
to state legislators for assistance for parochial systems. These 
questions have at their core interpretations of the First Amend- 
ment and the “new politics” of educational funding. It appeared 
then that Catholic colleges and universities were not to be caught 
in this same squeeze of cost or constitutionality. It was only 
after Vatican II that deeper questions of the nature and function 
of Catholic universities overshadowed, for a time, the issue of aid 
to beleagured parochial school parents. 

As Catholic colleges and universities went to the public for 
support, as they went public for recruitment of faculty, students, 
board members, and eventually administrators, they became 
public or secular institutions. This “going public” is often viewed 
as being solely for economic reasons. This is too narrow a view 
of the complex development of church-related institutions. It 
really underestimates, in my opinion, the genuine desire on the 
part of Religious to serve mankind in the world rather than “save 
or convert.” 

A significant development in this period was the need to 
make distinctions between Catholic higher education and the 
elementary and secondary components of that system. It came 
to be made upon the grounds that indoctrination takes place in 
the latter, but not in higher education. The need to justify 
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receipt of tax money for private or church-related colleges and 
universities precipitated this public dialogue. The record will 
show that the leadership in elaboration of this viewpoint came 
from Catholic university presidents. They spoke to the issue at 
the national level. It is important to note that this occurred 
before colleges operated by sisters’ congregations emerged into 
the public forum. The case can be made that priest-educators 
spoke for all Catholic education before 1963. Roman Catholic 
sisters in higher education did not emerge as “public figures” akin 
to their priest counterparts until after Vatican II. 

Matters concerned with the growth and development ot 
Catholic colleges and universities was further complicated by the 
tendency of many Catholic educators to view all three levels of 
Catholic education as “a system.” Many religious orders were in 
the business of “owning and operating” higher educational insti- 
tutions, as well as elementary and secondary schools. Is it any 
wonder that people . . . educators and non-educators ... as well 
as legislators and judges, in general, tend to view Catholic educa- 
tion as a totality. This confusion is a continuing problem, as I 
shall discuss later. 

By isolating the effects of federal financing on Catholic 
higher education, one does violence to the complexity of institu- 
tional development. During these twenty years or so, there was 
an increasing diaspora of Catholics from the core cities of 
metropolitan America into the suburbs. In short, the American 
Catholic became educated and moved with a degree of affluence 
into the mainstream of the nation’s economic and social life. The 
nation in which their forebearers felt alien had come to be their 
country as much as that of ‘the Protestants.’ 

The most conspicuous and distinguished products of this 
educational system were the priests, sisters and brothers who were 
making higher education their profession. Too little note has 
been taken of the causes and consequences of the growth in 
professionalism that was occurring among professors and admin- 
istrators of the Catholic colleges in the last two decades of this 
century. As the religious, faculty and administrators became 
more and more professional, i.e., secular, their relative and 
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absolute numbers were decreasing, and their institutions were 
growing larger and more complex. 

The Sixties: Politics— Vatican II and Accountability 

These changes in the Catholic church took place when 
technology was able to focus the nation and the world's attention 
on matters that had never been reported in the media, much less 
discussed openly within religious orders. Most American Catholics 
took pride in one of their number being elected to the presidency 
at this time. The response of Pope John XXIII to the people of 
the world who were not of his faith elicited the same kind of 
feelings. These events and times gave promise to be the precursor 
of an “era of good feeling” in the Christian world. 

This radical questioning of Catholic institutions has been all 
pervasive for at least six years. The questioning of basic values 
and institutions of the Catholic church had its public roots . . . 
its sanction ... in Vatican II. It was in this frame that discussion 
of the nature of Catholic colleges and universities began to occur. 
The fact that questions pertaining to authority and obedience, 
coilegiality of bishops, birth control, the nature and validity of 
religious life itself, and priestly celibacy, all took place at the 
same time, intensified the difficulties of those whose profession of 
religious vows had taken them into responsible positions in 
Catholic colleges and universities. It is to the great credit of 
Catholic educators and the Church, in general, that the bulk of 
this discussion took place in academic circles. 

The Catholic church’s battle of aggiomamento was con- 
ducted in an all inclusive frame, ranging from the proper length 
of nun’s habits to the deepest Constitutional questions of the 
First Amendment’s provision of separation of church and state, 
to the nature of papal authority. It was almost impossible to 
know whether a priest or sister spoke for the Church as a religious, 
or as a university president. Rules . . . functions . . . rights . . . 
obligations ... all were mixed in with almost every religious who 
spoke publicly. The individual listening decided in which role 
the priest or sister was speaking. 

The call for ecumenism that flowed from Vatican II had 
perhaps its greatest impact on Catholic colleges and universities 
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in three important ways: (1) The wall of separateness was greatly 
reduced between Catholic institutions and those in the state and 
private sector; (2) The principle of public debate and discussion 
came on the scene with a vengeance; and (3) Nearly all Catholic 
colleges and universities rushed with great vigor to include laymen. 
Catholic and others, in their support structure ... all done, of 
course, in the relatively old "advisory board” frame. By this 
time, Catholic institutions had taken giant steps toward being 
more public than Catholic. 

The debate was cast in terms of what is a Catholic college . . . 
why should they survive ... are they unique . . . or just the same 
as Harvard? The irony of this question was lost on many during 
this heated period of discussion. 

Professor Peterson says in his survey of the American experi- 
ence of church-related colleges, that as Protestant denominational 
colleges went “secular” it was generally within the framework of 
localism, and occasioned no great uproar among the denomina- 
tions that had originally sponsored the institutions. This is 
definitely not the case in the Catholic pattern of growth, develop- 
ment and definition. There was to be no blessed anonymity for 
the Catholic institutions and religious orders as they made the 
public transition to secularly. 

The conditions in which this trend has been taking place 
among Catholic church-related colleges exhibited several major 
differences when compared to other denominations. First, the 
Protestant churches were in no way as binding in authority and 
obedience as was the Catholic church. Second, was the fact the 
Catholic school system was so interwoven into the fabric of the 
lives of Catholics-elementary, high school, colleges and univer- 
sities— that any change in one area triggered a response in other 
parts of the Catholic constituency. Third, only a few institutions 
like St. Louis University were deeply rooted in the local com- 
munity, as Professor Peterson tells us earlier denominational 
colleges were. Certainly, few if any sister colleges were thought 
of as community assets by their immediate neighbors. 

A brief survey of the continuing debate among Catholic 
educators will serve to show the intensity of feelings over the 
recent policies as espoused by such eminent educators as Father 
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Paul Reinert and Father Theodore Hesburgh for their institutions 
and religious orders. My point is not to set up straw men . . . 
rather it is to try to underscore this murkiness of purpose and the 
effect it has on questions of public policy for higher education 
in general, and for private institutions in particular. 

An important example of one who decries recent develop- 
ments in Catholic higher education is Eugene E. Grollmes, S.J., 
who states, 

Since their founding, Catholic colleges have been concerned about 
salvation. Lately, however, the focus of their concern seems to have 
changed somewhat. Instead of the salvation of their students, Catholic 
colleges have become more and more concerned with their own salva- 
tion . 1 

He rebukes Father Paul Reinert for his statement, 

The preservation and development of Catholic higher education is 
based on the assumption that we have something unique to offer for 
the benefit of American society . 2 

The difference between Father Reinert and Father Grollmes 
is basic and speaks directly to the question of the nature and 
governance of Catholic institutions. This difference is at the heart 
of the question of developing Catholic institutions, and their 
obvious movement into the public-private sector that characterizes 
all but a few Catholic colleges and universities. If Catholic 
colleges and universities exist that ascribe to Father Grollmes 
view of salvation as part of the policy, governance, counselling, 
and curriculum, then they can rightly be classified as church- 
related or Catholic. However, they would then be very different 
institutions than St. Louis University, Notre Dame University and 
Fordham University, just to mention a few. 

Professor Robert B. Nordberg, Marquette University, writes 
in 1967, 

One simply doesn’t know from day to day, any more, what it means 
to be a Catholic. By the same token, one doesn’t know what it means 
to be a Catholic institution . 3 



1 Eugene E. Grollmes, S.J., Catholic Colleges: The Pearl Called Uniqueness , (Catholic 
Educational Review, 1967), p. 361. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Robert B. Nordberg, S.J., The Role of Catholic Universities: How Confused Can We 
Get? (Catholic Educational Review, 1967), p. 433. 
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Father Grollmes takes a harder tack in the following remark 
concerning honesty among his fellow Catholics: 

If Catholic educators honestly believe these teachings are true, then 
it would seem they incur the obligation to act like it, and their insti- 
tutions should, naturally, but unmistakably reflect this belief . 4 

This challenge should be directed to the religious superiors of the 
administrators and, apparently, faculty to whom he refers. 

Professor Nordberg’s view as to who should constitute the 
faculty of a Catholic university where a, . . ‘vision of the whole’ 
permeates every part.” 5 is most interesting. He writes, “Those, 
obviously, who have this vision.” 6 ... in the same article he 

continues, “And never should it (the Catholic university) hire a 
faculty member who shows no evidence of having had that vision 
in the first place .” 7 It is obvious that this “selectivity” raises 
serious questions as to the quality, purpose as well as the right to 
public funds of a college or university that espouses these views 
as their reason for being. This leads directly into questions of the 
First Amendment and the Maryland Case. 

Dr. Dennis Bonnett, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Niagara University, New York, is also concerned with the condi- 
tion of Catholic education. His statement illustrates the confusion 
I spoke of earlier when people lump the three levels of education 
together. He writes, 

In a general pastoral letter dated nearly a century ago, the hierarchy 
of the United States made clear those reasons for which a Catholic 
educational system was necessary —thereby illustrating the evils which 
must be expected to fill the lacuna created by secularization. Dare we 
assert that ‘popularized irreligion’ and ‘agnosticism’ represent no real 
threat today ? 8 

Professor Bonnett has this to say concerning his fellow 
educators, 

Those Catholic educators who presently flee from the “stigma” of 
orthodoxy, and in the name of “academic freedom” would gladly 



^Op. Cit., p. 364. 

5, 6, 7 Qp t Gt., p. 439. 

^Dennis Bonnett, The Effect of Secularism in Catholic Higher Education on American 

Society, (Catholic Educational Review, 1968-69), p. 147. 
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exchange the values of Christian humanism in favor of a thoroughly 
secular humanism exhibit the most glaring instance of Secularism and 
Modernism. For, in seeking to “free” the educational process from the 
guidance of the Magisterium of the Church, they would cut off the 
training of society from the influence of true religion . 9 

One has to wonder why this complaint is not addressed to the 
governing board of these institutions. 

One last example from the same source is worth noting, 

. . . that even dogma is not allowed to stand in the way of those who 
would betray the teaching of the Church and secularize Her schools . 10 

This statement would seem to call for even a higher authority 
than the board of trustees when the debate over the direction of 
the college or university reaches “dogma . . . vision . . . salvation” 
it enters the realm of theological orthodoxy. Therein lies the 
crux of the problem of this traditional position. It is, however, 
this area that has not been thoroughly discussed within Catholic 
academic and religious communities. 

It is not my intention to take lightly the men or the ideas 
they espouse. Their position, on the contrary, is important be- 
cause it takes issue with such outstanding Catholic educators and 
institutions. Their position has an internal consistency. However, 
it does not reflect church-related higher education development 
in the United States. 

The questions raised by these traditional educators does 
deserve more serious attention and discussion. This kind of eval- 
uation has significance within and without the Catholic constit- 
uency. It can no longer be the concern only of the religious 
orders and the hierarchy. No one can fault legislators, courts and 
other educators in their being confused about Catholic colleges 
and universities. This is apt to be more crucial in the future than 
in the immediate past. I refer not to constitutional issues, but 
rather to the highly political question of the status and value 
private higher education is to have in national and state govern- 
mental priorities. 



9 Op. Cit, p. 145. 

l0 Op. dt. f p. 146. 
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